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By Grace Filloramo 
Online Editor 


Around 6 p.m. every night, the quiet 
Battery Park overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain in Burlington floods with hun- 
dreds of people. “No justice, no peace” 
shout protestors as they peacefully 
march from the park to City Hall on 
Church Street. And that is exactly the 
plan, no peace until there is justice. On 
any given night, the protests can have 
anywhere from 100 to 500 protesters. 

The focus is on three officers with- 
in the Burlington Police Department, 
officers Cory Campbell, Joseph Corrow 
and Jason Bellavance. All of them are 
under scrutiny for excessive use-of- 
force cases. The chants and cheers of 
protestors can be heard blocks away 
from the South end of Burlington to 
the Old North End. Protest rules state 
all protesters must wear masks or they 
are not allowed to participate. Every- 
one tries to stay 6 feet apart from one 
another and stay within the group they 
are there with. 

On “Blackout Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days” protestors get ready for the 
march by assembling into rows of 
threes at Battery Park. One row holds 
white cardboard signs with splatters of 
red paint signifying splattered blood, 
and written boldly in black are the 
names of black victims of police brutal- 
ity within this country. The following 
row of three holds a bland cardboard 
sign with the names of the officers un- 
der fire, this pattern continues through- 
out the rows. Protestors raise their 
signs with one hand and with the other 
they raise a clenched fist high in the 
air, a universal symbol of black power, 
expressing strength, unity, defiance 





and resistance. 

As protesters gather outside of City 
Hall, silhouettes of the leaders can be 
seen standing atop the steps of City 
Hall as the sun sets behind them. For 
the next hour or so the young leaders 
take turns passionately speaking on the 
racial injustices seen in the Burlington 
area before they start the march back to 
Battery Park. 

These protests began on August 25 
and have continued every night since. 
As the protests have sparked a strong 
sense of community amongst protes- 
tors, it has also exposed hatred and 
racism in Burlington. 

“My roommate and I were blocking 
traffic at the Pearl Street intersection 
during a protest when a large black 
truck attempted to drive through the 
crowd, he was revving his engine and 
kept approaching the crowd slowly, he 
was shouting out his window to “get 
out of the way” said University of Ver- 
mont student Caitlyn Kutash ‘22 . “As 
volunteers, we’re told to move out of 
the way if you ever sense a real threat, 
so we did. The man ended up getting 
by and luckily there were no injuries.” 

“We know that blocking traffic in 
Vermont is illegal and obviously with 
the country being as divided as it is, sit- 
uations like this are bound to happen. 
I think there are certain circumstances 
where breaking the law is doing the 
right thing, it’s imperative as a white 
person to put your body on the line to 
protect the BIPOC (black, indegenious 
and people of color) community.” 

Although Burlington is not St. Mi- 
chael’s direct community, the marches 
and encampment at Battery Park are 
open to anyone who wants to join the 
fight to dismantle systemic racism. For 


those who can’t march, there are plenty 
of other ways to help and get involved. 

On campus, there are several op- 
portunities to engage in social justice 
issues. “The MLK Junior Society, 
Diversity Coalition, Common Ground, 
the Peace and Justice club and even 
SGA are just a handful of the student 
organizations that work on various 
social issues, engage in advocacy work, 
and create opportunities for education- 
al dialogue.” said Sarah Childs, Assis- 
tant Dean of Students and Director for 
the Center for Multicultural Affairs & 
Services. 

“T want to be a guiding hand for 
students, if they feel the school needs 
to do something differently on a so- 
cial justice issue, I am here to enable 
them and help them figure out what 
their next steps could be.” As well as 
helping the fight for social change on 
campus, Childs shared one of several 
programming plans in the works that 
was developed to benefit students of 
color. “Iam developing some affinity 
based programming with students of 
color in mind where they can come and 
just have space with one another, share 
experiences and work on healing in 
an affirming and supportive environ- 
ment.” 

The Black Perspective Vermont 
was created locally by Winooski High 
School student activists after the mur- 
der of George Floyd. “This is an activist 
organization which is really working 
to uplift the BIPOC voices in Vermont” 
said Danielle Schiestle. “The Black Per- 
spective VT has been really good about 
posting on social media and cross 
promoting with other local non-profits 
and organizations, so following them 
on social media is really important, 


No justice, no peace 

















What can you do? 


* Show up! Go to the protests, 
camp for a night, take part in 
the marches 

* Donate food or money 

¢ For food or water contact = —— 
either via Instagram DM to 
@bpdaccountability or email 
bpdo5401@gmail.com 

¢ Money donations can be ven- 
mo’d to @blackperspectivevt 

* Contact Mayor Miro or other — 

_ administration ass ss 

* There isa link toa pre-writ- 
ten email in the Instagram bio 

of @bpdaccountability or @ 

theblackperspectivevt 


especially to stay in the know about 
protests and other happenings sur- 
rounding racial justice.” 

On Sept. 21, a proposal that city 
council approved was put forth where 
Jason Bellevance would be let go by 
Oct. 5 with a three year severence 
pay. “The removal of all three officers 
that are publicly known to be violent 
from the Department is the very least 
of what should be done to protect all 
people in our community and signal 
a serious change in standards.” said 
a statement from The Black Perspec- 
tive VT. On and off St. Mike’s campus 
there’s opportunity to get involved 
with racial justice issues. Clubs and 
other organizations are a great way 
to be pushing for racial justice at St. 
Mikes. Downtown, protests will still 
be happening every night at 6:30 p.m. 
until all demands are met. 


PHOTO BY GRACE FILLORAMO 
Black Lives Matter Protest on Sept. 2, 2020. Protestors march down Church Street from Battery Park in Burlington. Protestors raise their fists and wear all black to show solidarity. 
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31 stb and counting... 


Black Lives oa overnight Sane continue in n Burlington, Vt. 








“We've never as a 
nation, 


and that is one 

of the biggest 
obstacles that we 
have right now." 


professor of histor 


Sastre 2 


PHOTOS BY SARAH KNICKERBOCKER 
On September 20, protesters continue to join The Black Perspective at their camp in Battery Park next to the police station in Burlington, Vt. 





“It's not always going to feel like we're 
making progress. ahs it! S co oouean that 
we always continue to use our voices." 

Ais B, 28 





This sign was painted by a young student at Champlain Elementary School and 
it easily catches your eye on Pine St. in Burlington, Vt., taken on September 9. 












Accounts to Follow: 


“The Black Lives 
Matter movement 
isn't politics, 


| 


@blackperspectivevt 
@bpdaccountability 
@vtracialjustice 
@btv_copwatch 
@decolonizeburlington 
@uvmblm 





Protesters gathered at Roosevelt Park in Winooski, Vt. on Saturday, September 12, to Vaness , ‘2\ 
honor black and people of color’s lives that have been lost because of police brutality or 
mistreatment, and to watch the inspiring movie, “Black is King”, as a community. 
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First day, not first time 





Professor utters racist epithet on first day of class 


By Ashley DeLeon & Liam Gay- 
Killeen 
Deputy Editor, Staff Writer 


On the first day of classes of the 
Fall semester, a racist epithet was 
uttered by a faculty member in a peace 
and justice course at St. Michael's Col- 
lege, leaving students and community 
members questioning the incident. 

While providing a brief overview of 
African-American history on Monday 
afternoon, John Reuwer, a former ad- 
junct professor of the Peace and Justice 
Department, used a racial slur during 
his course Theories: Conflict and Res- 
olution. The professor used the epithet 
when describing a term that degrades 
black individuals. 

When the incident occurred, stu- 
dents remained silent. “I was very 
surprised with what was said. It 
happened so quickly that I had no idea 
what to do,” said Sean Birch ‘22, a stu- 
dent in the class. “The professor never 
stopped to apologize or explain,” said 
senior Kenzie Traska ‘21, “He just kept 
going.” After experiencing much out- 
rage and uneasiness from the incident, 
Traska said, she transferred out of the 
course. 

President Lorraine Sterritt released 
an email to the campus community 
about the incident on Sept. 4, sparking 
campus-wide speculation on the na- 
ture of this incident. “We immediately 
undertook a thorough investigation 
and then took appropriate action,” 
Sterritt said in a later interview. As I 
am sure you will understand, I am not 
at liberty to comment on a personnel 
situation.” 

Margaret Bass, special assistant to 
the president for diversity and inclu- 
sion, stated, “Several administrators 
and I received an email from students 
a day or two before President Sterritt 
wrote to the community. Students re- 
ported that a faculty member used the 
N-word explicitly in class, and they 
felt uncomfortable, upset, and won- 
dered how to proceed.” Bass explained 
that she visited the students in the 
class after hearing that some of them 
felt guilt in not calling out the profes- 
sor’s behavior immediately, reassuring 
students that they shouldn’t feel guilt 
or shame. She described the action of 
students coming forward as a “Bold, 
honorable, and courageous move.” 

During that first class, before the 
incident the professor asked students 
why they enrolled in the peace and 
justice course. “I mentioned that I 
was shot by a police officer at a Black 
Lives Matter protest,” said Hannah 
VanSkiver ‘24, a first-year student 
in the course. “He made no verbal 
remark,” she said. When the racial slur 
was used shortly after, “I immediately 
felt sad that I was black,” she said. 


Q: You stated that you “immediately 
regretted having said [the epithet].” 


However, according to students in the 


class, you did not pause to acknowl- 
edge the impact and wrongdoing, 
even after class had ended. If you 
immediately regretted uttering the 
slur, why didn’t you acknowledge it 
right when it happened? 


A: It was a highly stressful day, and 
I did pause. It wasn’t a long pause. I 
searched the room [for reactions]. I 

didn’t see anyone react, so I made a 


not an issue for them?” I was clueless 
as to what they were thinking. If I had 
known the pain they were experienc- 
ing, I certainly would have reacted. 


Q: During the course of your aca- 
demic career, was it brought to your 
attention that the word is racist? 


I did not know this was a loaded term. 
I didn’t think that the use of it to make 
a point was necessarily harmful. If 

I had used the word to imply that 
people were lesser, then that would be 
different. I was not aware that it was 


I was getting. Another problem I had 
was that I couldn’t hear many stu- 
dents, especially in the back. I asked 
students to repeat themselves a couple 
of times, then I realized that it would 
annoy them. There were a few state- 
ments I didn’t catch from students 
completely, and this must have been 
one of them. If somebody said that 
and I didn’t react, I'd be really pissed. 
Iam shocked and horrified that it 
happened. 


Q: Will you return to teach on cam- 
pus, or are you on leave? 


BPN PNEIN ACO) a EINISINAE 
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BE TOLERATED’ 


quick decision to let it go. There was 
so much else going on that day that 

I was worried about. I took my mask 
off at one point without realizing, and 
it was difficult to hear students with 
masks on. It was a decision based on 
the stress at the time. 


Q: You stated in your public letter 
addressing the incident, that “I was 
not as aware as I wish I had been of 
the extent of pain it could stimulate 

in students.” However, you also 
stated earlier that you “immediately 
regretted having said it.” Could you 
explain this contradiction further? 


A: I was immediately uncomfortable 
with it, but nowhere to the extent of 
the students. That was a lack of my 
sensitivity. I regretted saying it and I 
had no idea what they were thinking. 
If it was a normal classroom, then I 
would have seen the shock on people’s 
faces. There was no way for me to 
see that [because of facial coverings]. 
Nobody stood up, raised their hand, 
or flinched. I asked myself, do I want 
to make an issue of something that is 


essentially a taboo word. No one told 
me that. In that, I have not caught up 
with the current times. 


Q: Did you partake in any anti-racism 
trainings or workshops at the Col- 
lege? If so, what was taught? 


A: I participated in one a year or two 
ago. Trainings mainly emphasized the 
different life experiences for people of 
color. It also highlighted that racism is 
inherent and hard for white people to 
see, and people need to be sensitive to 
that. 


Q: A black student in the class dis- 
closed that during a class discussion, 
she noted the experience of being 
shot by a police officer at a Black 
Lives Matter protest (after you asked 
students to share their thoughts). It 
was stated that your reaction was apa- 
thetic. What is your response to this? 
A: If I had heard that, class would’ve 
stopped and we would have talked 
about it. While speaking with an N-95 
mask on, I was noticing how winded 





ILLUSTRATION BY ASHLEY DELEON 


My understanding is that the school 
has fired me. 


Given this incident, how do you plan 
on moving forward personally and 
academically? 


I very much want a chance to talk to 
whoever in the class would be open to 
talking with me. I want that ten times 
as much now than I did before. Espe- 
cially now that I know about [the stu- 
dent harmed at a protest], better than 
anything, I want a chance to talk to the 
class to build respect, if not trust. 


Healing 

A new faculty member had been 
hired to teach the Conflict and Res- 
olution course. “I play an important 
role as a young Black professor,” said 
Kayla Loving. “This shouldn't be 
recognized as a monumental event in 
2020, but it is.” Loving said she hopes 
to provide a new perspective. “I’m 
showing students that they live ina 
biased system that favors those with 
more privilege- from their high school 
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curriculum to global politics.” The 
new adjunct professor noted her back- 
ground in restorative justice, stating 
that it allows for the opportunity to 
recognize harm and provide a space of 
healing. I want to provide my students 
with the skills to handle situations like 
the event they experienced in a way 
that will help them heal,” Loving said. 

Loving expressed delight in the 
students vocalizing this incident of 
racism. “Usually, the outcome is a 
friendly conversation about how they 
are doing a great job,” she said, “but 
that it's not okay to say certain words.” 
Loving said that all institutions should 
adopt a zero-tolerance policy for rac- 
ism, homophobia, transphobia, sex- 
ism, ableism, etc. “We can’t continue 
to make excuses. How are protected 
classes supposed to feel safe when 
[students] know that they can experi- 
ence racism at any moment?” 


_ Left In the Dark 
Some students have expressed dis- 

_ dain in the phrasing of the President's 

_ email, claiming that vagueness and a 

_ lack of transparency left them in the 
dark about the August 31 occurrence. 

- “The email doesn’t represent how 
severe the incident was,” said Jessie 
Anderson ‘21, a psychology major 
who learned of the incident through 
the email. “It seems that there was an 
intentional limit in the information we 
received. The email says that harm was 
done, but doesn’t address plans to give 


Turtle 


By Fernando Emilio Barriga 
Staff Writer 





As co-leaders of the Turtle 
Underground Nate Hartley and 
Jocelyn Mailloux began their 
club zoom call they found them- 
selves only talking to each other. 

The Turtle Underground is a 
club St. Michael’s College which 
manages music events on cam- 
pus. On Monday Sept. 13 the 
club held an unsuccessful meet- 
ing over zoom. The event was 
intended to be an informational 
meeting for existing members 
of the club. But, Hartley and 
Mailloux had no choice but to 
end the meeting after 15 minutes 
without any additional presence. 

“This meeting was certainly 
different from what we have 
had in the past,” said Mailloux. 
“Meetings usually consist of 
sitting around having drinks 
while figuring out who is play- 
ing when, but with COVID-19 
we have to limit our interactions 
with each other. Those close 


support to harmed students.” Other 
students argue that the language used 
was not just “racially offensive,” as 
stated in the email, but it was overtly 
racist. 

Margaret Bass, however, said that 
the email was not nebulous. “President 
Sterritt’s letter didn’t seem at all vague 
to me. She let us know that ‘a member 
of the faculty used a racially offensive 
term during a class,’ and that ‘racially 
offensive language will not be tolerat- 
ed on this campus,” Bass said. 


Not the First Time 

This incident follows similar rhet- 
oric to a racist incident that occurred 
in February, when a staff member 
uttered the same racist epithet during 
the campus-wide Day of Learning and 
Reflection. Campus outrage demanded 
for immediate reforms, yet campus 
outrage about the August 31 incident 
has been dormant, said an anonymous 
student. When asked about the differ- 
ence in outrage between February 2020 
and the beginning of the semester, the 


‘If anti-racism trainings are effective, 
wouldn't the professor immediately recog- 
nize this act of racism...” 


President Sterritt wrote in the cam- 
pus-wide email, ”... part of the en- 
deavor [of accountability, inclusivity, 
and racial justice] is a commitment 
to review the College’s racial bias 
education and training for faculty 
and staff.’” Anderson ‘21 questions, 
“Tf anti-racism trainings are effective, 
wouldn't the professor immediately 
recognize this act of racism either be- 
fore or after it was done?” 


-Jessie Anderson ‘21, student 


student stated, “There’s less outrage 
because we're used to the routine. The 
question is, are we willing to change 


_ our habits?” 


How to Report Incidents of Racism 
and Bias 

If you experience or witness an act of 
racism, bias, hate, violence or dis- 
crimination of any kind, a report can 
be filed to the Bias Response Team. 
The form can be found on the College 


portal on the sidebar under “Commu- 
nication.” When filing a bias report, 
personal identities and content is kept 
confidential. 


Update: the College administration has 
granted Reuwer the opportunity to speak 
with students. “I hope this is not the end 
of conversations but just the beginning. I 
look forward to connecting with students 
in a way that circumstances didn’t allow. 
I don’t want to see this as a cutoff of com- 
munity,” he said. 


How to Report Incidents 
of Racism and Bias 


If you experience or witness an act 
of racism, bias, hate, violence or dis- 
crimination of any kind, a report can 
be filed to the Bias Response Team. 


| The form can be found on the 
College portal on the sidebar under 
“Communication.” When filing a 
bias report, personal identities and 
content is kept confidential. 





stays underground 


meetings are unachievable.” 
Both Jocelyn Mailloux and Nate 
Hartley have made numerous 
posts on Facebook, teamed up 
with the residence planning 
committee, and reorganized the 
club’s equipment to fit Covid 
guidelines for the safety of stu- 
dents. 

The frustration is obvious 
between the two head club 
organizers as they express their 
concern about how this disrupts 
future events and possible plans. 
“I’m very disappointed. We 
work hard to do things, espe- 
cially in this climate. This stalls 
future planning and gets us no- 
where with potential newcomers 
for the club,” said Nate Hartley. 
During the short meeting, Hart- 
ley mentioned the possibility of 
hosting music recording studio 
sessions in international com- 
mons for students who might 
not want to involve themselves 
in public events, despite the 
regulations set into place for 
social distancing. “I want to be 


able to have an archive of past 
Turtle music,” says Hartley, “it’s 
a part of campus culture that we 
have to preserve.” Upon having 
not one new or existing member 
arrive to the zoom meeting after 
15 minutes of waiting on the 
call, both Mailloux and Hartley 
decided to end the meeting. 

Turtle Underground is a stu- 
dent run music organization that 
has been a part of the Saint Mi- 
chael’s College community since 
2009. The club hosts a variety of 
music events that occur on cam- 
pus and further organize events 
that take place off campus. The 
general premise of hosting these 
events involves live performanc- 
es that are interactive between 
the audience and the perform- 
ers. Due to Covid-19, the threat 
of not only limiting audiences 
at shows, but the stability of the 
club’s future is a present issue to 
consider as the semester contin- 
ues to occur. 

Jocelyn Mailloux and Nate 
Hartley are working everyday 


with one another to figure out 
more effective strategies to en- 
tice members and hosting events 
that both bring excitement to 
students, as well as follow Covid 
guidelines to keep the St. Mi- 
chael’s community safe. 

Friday, Sept. 18th, Turtle 
Underground hosted an open 
mic night with the residence 
planning committee, providing 
a safe and fun environment for 
students that wanted to get in- 
volved in on-campus activities. 
The event took place in front of 
the Durick Library on the green, 
at 7:30 P.M. With at least 40 stu- 
dents in attendance and 10 per- 
formances, ice cream was served 
to all who enjoyed the event. 

On Wednesday Sept. 30th, 
Jocelyn Mailloux and Nate 
Hartley will be out in front of 
the Durick Library represent- 
ing Turtle Underground for the 
Club Fair. Although there will 
be no performances, the co-lead- 
ers will be there from 3:00 p.m. 
to 5:30 p.m.. 
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First year students get a tuition break 


By Elizabeth Hogan 
Senior editor 


“Our donors wanted their gift to encourage 


As first year students embark |’ " 


on their opening semester atSt.  ABPBPted students to come to St. Michae 
Michael's College, some arrived on 

campus with a little extra money on 
their Knight Card. This year 100 first 
years were awarded $802 as an ode to 
the 802 area code of the college. 


The money was donated by two oe 
alumni of St. Michael’s College who already known she wanted tocome to _ be a deciding factor. It was a concrete 


originally wanted to cover hotel costs St. Michael's prior to this news. “Thad way to send two messages that were 


-Kristen McAndrew, Vice President for Enrollment and Marketing 


for some accepted students who at- a couple top choices for colleges, but important to our donors. First, that 
tended open houses in the spring. Due __ the final decision was more based on “the 802” is a great college destination. 
to the current COVID-19 pandemic this Scholarships. So I looked at that and Second, that our alumni were deeply 
original plan was not able to be fully decided that St Mike’s was where I impacted by their time at St. Mike’s 
completed and some extra money was wanted to go.” and they want to give back to the place 
left over. This leftover money was then McAndrew said, “The goal with that gave so much to them.” 

awarded to the students who made the $802 wasn’t for the money alone to “We worked together to develop 


their decision to come to St. Michael’s. 

“There was no selection process (for 
which students recieved the money). 
Our donors wanted their gift to en- 
courage accepted students to come to 
St. Michael’s” said Kristin McAndrew, 
Vice President of Enrollment for Saint 
Michael’s College. 

“Due to event cancellations after 
COVID-19 restrictions began, we had 
some remaining funds, and our donors 
asked us to use the rest of their gift to 
encourage still-undecided students to 
choose St. Michael's,” said McAndrew. 
“The dollar amount was a way to pro- 
mote the desirability of Vermont (the 
802 area code) as a college destination 
after we had to close our doors to visi- 
tors. We are grateful for the generosity 
of our donors and the resources they 
were able to provide.” 

One of the lucky first years who 
is Elizabeth Crotty ‘24 from Nashua, 
N.H.. For Crotty the money was not 
a deciding factor in whether to come 
to St. Michael's, but more of an add- 
ed bonus. “I had no idea about the 
money until they sent something out 
to my mom and she was like, “Oh we 
have to accept as soon as possible so 
that we can get this.” But, Crotty had 
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a new use of the resources that would 
still achieve their original goal.”added 
McAndrew. 

When word of the $802 given to 
some freshmen reached the upperclass- 
men it was met with a lot of confu- 
sion as it was unclear where exactly 
all of this money was coming from. 
“Tm happy for the freshmen, but I’m 
honestly confused about where it came 
from. We upperclassmen have lost 


our free toilet paper, printing, and $25 - 


to Einstein’s,” said McKenzie Traska 
‘21 “Tm glad we are appreciating the 
freshman but upperclassmen need 
appreciation too.” 

This view was echoed by Matthew 
Russell’23 “I’m happy that they are 
encouraging people to come to the 
school. But, I think as upperclassmen 
we should get some money too.” 

While Crotty became aware of the 
money through her mother, others 
were confused as to why $802 was 
added to their Knight Card. “I know a 
couple other freshmen who got it. One 
of the people I talked to didn’t know 
why she got it and even thought that 
she was going to get in trouble for it,” 
said Crotty. 

As for what she will spend her 
money on, Crotty is using it mostly for 
the essentials and is hoping to make it 
last throughout the upcoming years at 
St. Michael's. “I’ve been using it mostly 
for school supplies and books. I’m just 
trying to be conscientious of it and just 
using it when I need it.” 


McAndrew said she sees this money — 


as more than just a generous donation, 
but as a way of furthering the connec- 
tions between students and alumni. 
“Some of the $802 recipients have 
reached out and asked us to share their 
gratitude with our donors. Gifts like 
that one strengthen our network and 
connect generations of students and 
alumni to one another.” 
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Religous liberty overrides title IX rights 


By Kit Geary 
Politics Editor 


When I first read the new chang- 
es to Title IX, “Federal law provides 
that Title IX “shall not apply” to 
educational institutions that are 
“controlled by a religious organiza- 
tion,” I froze. 

On Sept. 9 Executive Order 13864 
final rule was put into place and 
this was the second bullet outlined 
on that act. 

I am not overly knowledgeable 
about Title IX, but I do know that it 
pertains to education equality and 
gender and sexual based violence 
issues. So naturally bullet number 
two scared me out of my mind. 

I needed to talk to someone who 
understands what this means to 
me, a college student. So I found 
Catherine Welch, the St. Michael's 
College Title IX coordinator. 
Welch focuses on all potential 
issues gender based, whether it be 
gender based violence or gender 
based issues in general, that might 
deny someone access to their edu- 
cation. 


Q: What is Title IX? 


A: Title IX is a rule or regulation 
that was first released in 1972, 
signed into law by President Nixon. 
It essentially says no one’s access 

to education should be or can be 
denied based on gender. 


Q: Had sexual assault issues on 
college campuses always fallen 
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under Title IX? If not, why do they 
now? 


A: The focus on Title IX and sexual 
assault started back in the Obama 
adminsitrstion, so 2008-2016. The 
administration took issues of sexual 
assault and violence on campuses 
and said that folks that might be 
experiencing this, their access to ed- 
ucation is 100% being affected and 
colleges need to deal with it. They 
aimed to create a system where 
colleges and universities were 

very survivor focused and trauma 
informed. This was all encouraged, 
not required. We are now seeing 
that change with a shift in presiden- 
tial administrations. The Trump ad- 
ministration and Betsy Devos took 


to really require that colleges follow 
the regulation put in place. 


Q: Who is Betsy Devos and what 
does her role have to do with Title 
IX? 


A: Betsy Devos is the Secretary 

of Education as appointed by the 
Trump administration. Within the 
Department of Education is.the 
issue of civil rights. They are the 
ones that wake up in the morning 
thinking about civil rights issues. 
That’s so many things from K-12 
into higher education. One of the 
things is thinking about gender and 
sexual based violence in any educa- 
tional system. 


“We now realize that this process involving 

a live hearing is potentially one reason why 

folks choose not to go through the criminal 
justice law enforcement system.” 


the last four years to undergo this 
lengthy comment and review pe- 
riod to release regulations that are 
binding. It was the first time regula- 
tions for Title IX had been released 
since 1972. It is a big deal that she 
went through a different process 
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than the Obama administration did 


m { . \Al ab e . 
-Latherine Welch, Title IX Coordinator 


Q: Why would a shift in presiden- 
tial administrations change this? 


A: Some would say that the Trump 
administration believed Title IX to 
be like a sort of pendulum that the 
Obama administration had swung 


too far in one direction. The Trump 
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administration was interested in 
swinging that pendulum back to 
the middle. Focus was put more 

on due process rights. They were 
and are very concerned about those 
accused, and that the rights of indi- 
viduals in due process are adhered 
to and respected. 


Q:How has the process of report- 
ing changed? 


A: So I think that’s yet to be seen 
since school’s have only had to 
adhere to these requirements since 
August 14th. The process for Title 
IX complaints that we are now 
required to adhere to does re- 
quire a live hearing. Before these 
new requirements sexual assault 
complaints were done through a 
shuttling process. I, as the Title IX 
coordinator, was often used as a 
middle ground for both parties to 
communicate through. There was 
never a live hearing. We now real- 
ize that this process involving a live 
hearing is potentially one reason 
why folks choose not to go through 
the criminal justice law enforce- 
ment system. Both parties won’t be 
in the same room but both parties’ 
advisors will have the ability to ask 
people questions. Advisors will 
communicate through some means 
of technology during these hearings 
such as 

Zoom. 


Q: What is the “Improving Free In- 
quiry, Transparency, and Account- 
ability at Colleges and Universi- 
ties” Executive Order? 


A: So I don’t know all the details 
of that, but I do know a question 
that was kind of floating while they 
were doing their final question 
and comment period was “Can 
religious institutions apply for an 
exemption from the order if they 
want to make that argument?” 
That question had been lingering 
for a while and this order gave an 
answer to that. The answer is now 
yes. 


Q: So will St. Mike’s stop follow- 
ing the Title IX guidelines? 


A: St. Michael’s College is com- 
mitted to addressing sexual and 
gender based violence and would 
not seek any sort of exemption. 
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Testing 


By Isabella Davitt 
Associate Editor 


On the first Friday of September, 
only five days into the Fall 2020 se- 
mester, 1,409 St. Michael’s College 
students lined up outside of the 
Tarrant Recreation Center, waiting 
to get tested for COVID-19. Two 
rounds of surveillance testing have 
been conducted since. As the cam- 
pus waits for the results from the 
third round of testing, the results 
from the first and second are still 
raising doubts about accuracy for 
some people in the community. 

The test, a nasal swab RT-PCR 
test (Reverse Transcription Poly- 
merase Chain Reaction) wasn’t 
nearly as uncomfortable as having 


“It's funny that people question the accuracy 
because the test was so comfortable, 


a long swab shoved up your nose 
to scrape what feels like the back 
of your brain. It was a simple swab 
of the nostril. Some students said 
it was so simple, comfortable, and 
almost too easy that they began to 
question its accuracy and its ability 
to detect the COVID-19 virus. 

A quick 36 hours later, test 
results began to roll out. Students 
were notified via email but then had 
to complete what some considered 
a frustrating process to create an 
account in order to view their test 
results. Negative after negative, 
students began to wonder when the 
first positive case would appear, 
but it never did. 

Sunday morning, the St. Mi- 
chael’s College community received 
an email from President Lorraine 
Sterritt that stated, “I am very hap- 
py to let you know that we have re- 
ceived the test results for the 1,409 
students whom we tested on Friday, 
and there were no positive cases!” 

For many students and staff, this 
came as a surprise. “I was surprised 
to hear that we had zero cases. I 
was expecting a couple of positives 
because people were coming from 
all over the country, so I thought 
there would be at least one or two 
people,” said Connor Scott ’23. 
Other students also wondered how 
accurate the test was and whether 
or not it could be trusted. 

“It’s funny that people question 
the accuracy because the test was 
so comfortable, they almost wanted 





...testing...1, 2, 3... 0? 


the more uncomfortable test,” said 
Mary Masson, Director of Bergeron 
Wellness Center. 

“T have really high confidence 
in our tests, they are highly specific 
and reliable,” Masson said. “The lab 
that we use, The Broad Institute, is 
one of the best labs in the country.” 
The Broad Institute, based in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has taken 
on a large role in COVID-19 testing 
across colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S., Masson said. 
They are responsible for analyz- 
ing the tests of over 130 colleges, 
including St. Michael’s College and 
they have the capacity to run 35-50 
thousand tests a day. 
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Director of Bergeron Wellness Center A Reverse Transcription Polymerse Chain Reaction Nasal Swab Test before being 
used for testing. Once the swabs are collected they are sent to the Broad Institute. 


“I could tell by the numbers 
coming in from UVM which were 
quite low given their large popula- 
tion that we would have some. col- 
leges that might even have zero. So 
it was exciting,” said Deputy Health 
Commissioner, Tracy Dolan. UVM 
currently has 10 cases, Middlebury, 
two, and Norwich, four. 

“It has been our goal at the 
Department of Health primarily to 
protect the public health but also to 
continue to support the activities 
that make people healthy, and for 
young people, that’s having rou- 
tines, going back to school, going 
to work, whatever it is, and so we 
wanted to support that as safely as 
possible,” Dolan Said. 


PER Tests Conducted 


2001 


Positives Results 


0 
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A sign stands outside of The Tarrant Recreation Center directing students to the testing 
site on Friday, September 4, 2020. Of the 1,409 students tested, zero were positive. 
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New COVID rules 


By Ethan Li 
Staff Writer 


As the COVID-19 semester moves 
into its fourth week, the question of 
whether students will continue to fol- 
low the college’s Covid policies dom- 
inates the public conversation. Saint 
Michael's enforced a series of rules 
to ensure the safety of their students 
and faculty at the start of the semester. 
Everyone on campus needs to moni- 
tor their health daily and submit their 
health information online, wear a face 
covering, wash their hands, and keep 
a six-foot distance. The most important 
thing is that no more than 10 people 
are allowed in an non sanctioned 
school event. 

In the past three weeks, only a 
handful of people have been caught 
breaking campus rules by holding 
parties for more than ten people. “No 
large party has been found so far. 
They are usually small gatherings,” 


Pandemic hik 


By Jake Murphy 
Staff Writer 


As the pandemic continues, people 
have been turning to the wilderness to 
get outside and go on hikes. But hiking 
during a pandemic means taking some 
extra precautions. While wearing a 
mask may seem uncomfortable, make 
sure to have one accessible at all times. 

Hiking, now more than ever, has 
become a highly popular pastime. “I 
recommend picking trails that are a 
little more obscure, on a nice weekend 
day some of the more popular trails are 
just overwhelmed with people.” said 
Eben Widlund, Assistant Director of 





the Adventure Sports Center. “We had 


said Doug Babcock, Director of Public 
Safety, Students who break these rules 
may receive a warning from the school. 
If the circumstances are particularly 
serious, students may be removed from 
the campus and unable to complete 
in-person classes this semester. 

As the rules continue, even with 
zero positive tests for Covid this past 
week, Resident Director’s and Resi- 
dent Assitance’s have also been given 
more important responsibilities. “The 
amount of time and effort our RA’s are 
putting this year is insane, said Adrian 
Diaz, a graduate student and resident 
director. “ They are working harder 
than ever, “Which says a lot about how 
much they care about our residents.” 
In this year, RA and RD are more like 
frontline guards to protect the safety of 
students. 


Can you still change rooms? 

If students want to change their 
rooms, they aren't allowed to do so at 
this stage of the semester. Because now 


a group this weekend go to Nebraska 
Notch, rather than hike up the western 
side of the mountain. The group hiked 
up the Waterbury side and it is a lot 
less busy.” 

“For a mask I recommend wearing 
a stretchy two-layer neck gaiter, it’s 
comfortable and quick to stretch over 
your nose when passing people.” said 
avid hiker Chris Leppla ‘22 whose 
most recent hike was Mount Mansfield. 
“The trails around here can get pretty 
narrow too, making it hard to stay six 
feet away from passing groups but it’s 
important to try even if that means to 
stop and pull off the trail slightly.” 

Whether you're looking for a week- 
end adventure or just a quick day trip 


RON RARE. 
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On the trail up to Stowe’s Summit. The ski lifts hang dormant awaiting the Winter season. 





all the rooms and suites are frozen. 
Specific policy changes will have to 
wait until after September 30. The 
school will adjust the policy flexibly 
every month. 


What happens if you test positive for 
the virus? 

If students are infected with 
COVID-19, they will be transferred to 
Senior Hall, across Route 15, for isola- 
tion and treatment. Then the Vermont 
government will step in and quarantine 
anyone associated with the patient. 
This might include roommates, friends, 
or professors. Students who are quar- 
antined will likely go to Ryan Hall for 
two weeks. During the quarantine, 
students are not allowed to attend 
in-person classes, and Student Life 
delivers food to the door. “We collect 
the food from Sodexo and they put 
together breakfast lunch and a hot din- 
ner and we serve them whatever is on 
the menu for that night. If they have a 
particular food allergy or food issue we 


Ing etl 


there are several mountains within 
an hour of campus including Mount 
Mansfield, Mount Philo and Camel's 
Hump . Mount Mansfield is the biggest 
out of the three and offers a longer hike 
and steep elevation gains of up to 4000 
feet. The hike up can be challenging to 
some but the summit offers incredible 
views of the vast nearby-mountains. 
Camel’s Hump offers a few choices 

of trail heads. Some trails are more 
challenging and offer steeper elevation 
gain, others are longer but have less of 
an elevation gain. 

This fall the Adventure Sports 
Center on campus is offering trips to 
different hikes around the area. “We 
offer half full day hikes at a variety of 








ask them about that and Sodexo so has 
been amazing about working around 
those issues.” said Jeff Vincent, Direc- 
tor of Residence Life and Community 
Standards. Food delivery will follow 
Covid - 19 policies and keep a safe 
distance. The same is true for students 
who do not live on campus, who are 
required to stay in their rooms and not 
come to class. 


Not Feeling Well? 


If you don’t feel well, be sure to 
tell the school and get tested for 
COVID-19, All current school 
policies on COVID-19 are based 


on documents issued by the state 
government. All schools in Ver- 
mont are required to comply with 
state regulations. 


quette 


locations, ranging from easier hikes 

to more advanced spots, but there’s 
definitely something for everyone and 
anyone is welcome to sign up,” said 
Adventure Sports guide Megan Geo- 
que ‘22. “ Something that has changed 
this year is our reduced trip sizes due 
to new Covid-19 guidelines. I definitely 
recommend signing up early if you're 
interested.” 

Escaping to nature in any form is a 
great way to unwind and destress. Just 
remember to follow Covid safety eti- 
quette while hiking by wearing a mask 
while passing others and trying to stay 
as far apart as possible. 
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At the summit of Camel’s Hump, 4,081’ above, located just 45 minutes from St. Michael’s 
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an St. Ste afford COVID? 


Q&A with SMC's Vice President of Finance 


By Tynan Reed 
Multimedia Editor 


The pandemic has added to the 
college’s budget challenges. Vice 
President of Finance Rob Robinson sat 
down on Monday afternoon to share 
thoughts about some of the challenges 
the college faces with COVID. 


Q: Is there a locked in amount for 
what the school is spending on 
Covid? Is that amount changing? 

A: As with all things COVID-19, 
flexibility is critical. We have not 
established a fixed budget, and are ad- 
dressing costs as they arise. Additional 
cleaning services and supplies, plexi- 
glass dividers, and increased technolo- 
gy costs are just a few examples. Con- 
tractual obligations prevent me from 
disclosing some of the costs, and others 
have not been fully compiled yet. 


Q: Is there any worries about the bud- 
get surpassing what the school can 
handle and if so what would you do 
in that situation? 

A: I don’t think there is any concern on 
what we can handle, I think there are 
definitely concerns about what the sit- 
uation and ultimately what the ramifi- 
cations would be. I think we have good 
resources available to us to weather 
some short term storms so to speak. I 
think Covid is causing a lot of doubt 
and worse case scenario planning. 


Q: Staff and professors are not getting 
tested for COVID. Is that to save mon- 
ey or a different reason? 


A: The Executive Policy Group dis- 
cussed employees testing on multiple 
occasions. Our decision on employee 
testing was based on several factors, 
including CDC recommendations, the 
low risk of transmission with masked 
classroom interactions, Vermont's low 
infection rates, a lack of staffing re- 
sources to test and follow-up with em- 
ployees, and the general availability of 
testing from the Vermont Department 
of Health. Our students are living and 


onset of the global pandemic. Earlier 
this summer, through a process with all 
the vice presidents, budgets cuts were 
identified all across campus. These in 
response to both our overall financial 
situation and Covid. As we have done 
in the past, these cuts were targeted 

to minimize the impact to the student 
experience. Budget reductions do have 
an impact on the College, and sacrifices 
had to be made. Athletics participated 
in the budget cuts, but has not been 


“As with all things Covid-(9, flexibility is 
critical. We have not established a fixed | 
budget, and are addressing 
costs as they arise. 


dining together, often far from their 
personal health care providers, and it 
is important to test populations where 
transmission is more likely. 


Q: Is the freeze in athletic funding 
helping to pay for covid or is it for 
another reason? Are budget cuts for 
departments also a way for the school 
to free money up for covid? 

A: Like many small, tuition-driven col- 
leges around the country, the College 
was facing significant, and well docu- 
mented, budget challenges before the 


-\!ob Robinson, Vice President of Finance 


subject to a specific freeze. Obviously 
the decision by the NCAA and NE-10 
to suspend competition has a financial 
impact, but we are remaining flexible 
for the time when the virus allows 
competition to resume. 


Q: Is there an expectation of how long 
the financial burden of covid will last? 
Is it expected to go into 2021? 

A: I'm planning that covid is going to 
be with us for at least 12 months and 
the expenses associated with it are 
going to continue. I became fond of 


saying in the spring when everyone 
wanted to know what COVID was 
going to do. “your crystal ball was as 
good as mine”. Realistically speaking 
it’s going to be quite some time before 
COVID is a distant memory. 


Q: If an outbreak occurred on campus 
is there a threshold in the number of 
cases that have to hit in order to shut 
down the school again? 

A: Sending students home is a last 
resort, worst case scenario and we 
have left ourselves open to evaluate 
the situation. We have not established ~ 
to my knowledge a specific number 
that at “x” cases that’s the trigger and 
everyone goes home. That's not what 
we want and we are going to do our 
best. There are cases to manage them 
in a way that allows us to keep those 
people safe and the rest of campus 
continues. 


Q: For students who are not able to 
come back to campus or stay home 
because all of their classes are remote, 
has that had a big impact on the col- 
lege financially? 

A: Some loss of income. I don’t have 
the exact number who are enrolled but 
fully remote. Obviously that’s housing 
revenue that we are not collecting. I 
think that number is relatively small 
but it does have a modest impact. 
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Grief, loss, and silver linings 


Stories of tragedy and discovery during the coronavirus pandemic 





Illustrated by Ashley DeLeon 
Deputy Editor 


Six months ago, worldwide depres- 
sion struck. People died and goodbyes 
were distant. Jobs were lost and finan- 
cial securities went scarce. People liv- 
ing alone experienced the true feeling 

of loneliness. Nonetheless, there are 
silver linings embedded within trage- 
dy. This first feature of The Defender’s 
new illustrated news series highlights 
stories of grief, loss, and silver linings 
uncovered by the sophomores and 
juniors at St. Michael’s College. 









remained in good health. It can be tough to think of a silver lining during 
COVID, but there are some. I grew more in touch with myself. As much as 
I missed my people at St. Mike’s, it made me value the time that I had spent 
with them so much more. I’m so thankful to be back with the people who I 
consider family. 
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Felicity Rodriguez ‘22- I transformed into a new person. COVID-19 affected 

members of my family, and with protests surrounding Black Lives Matter and 
== my difficulties with mental health, I had a hard time. However, the pandemic 

Bree Cotroneo ‘23- Tennis plays an important role in my life. COVID-19 pushed me to stay home, and I got the opportunity to tend to myself. Learning | 


bred a loss in my life by taking away my normal tennis season. We're sup- be self-aware, set healthy boundaries, incorporate self-care into my busy sched- 
posed to have a competitive season in the spring, but this is uncertain, and it ule, and simply learn about myself was key. 
surely won't be the same. 
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i onan ‘ a Ben Soulard ’23- I count myself lucky that the people I care about have 
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Oliver Hogan ’22- My mom has been living in the hospital with my dad while Ly Altine Franson ‘22- During the first three months of the pandemic, I fell into 
he is being treated for cancer. No one can come in and visit him. I haven't been a deep depression. There was a range of emotions actually but all negatively 
able to talk to him for three weeks. impacting my mental health. The state of the world and the state of black Ameri- 


cans were critical. I felt like there was no way out and everywhere I turned, I was 
inundated with traumatic new images. Therefore, I took a social media break and 
was able to focus on my talents. I got into writing and even worked a little on my 
drawing skills. 
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Alex Tracanna ‘23- I didn’t have a job due to COVID, and I was unable to visit 
my family and friends. While quarantining, I was able to renovate my bedroom, 
clean out the basement, and work on my car. My room has been the same forev- 
er. Renovating was refreshing and made me happy. 


Kelechi Onuoha ‘23- “The pandemic left me in a state of hopelessness and dev- 
astation. I had to let go of toxicities that I depended on. At the same time, I grew 
as a person. The pandemic allowed me to examine who I really am. I discovered 
my identities as a Black woman, student, daughter, and friend. I discovered my 
faith in God. I discovered the kind of people I want to surround myself with. And 
now, I am on the path to discovering who I want to be. 
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Will student overconfidence welcome COVID? 


By Sean McGurn 
Staff Writer 


As St. Michael’s students power 
through their fourth week on campus 
following a successful first round of 
completely negative COVID-19 tests, 
many begin to worry about the stu- 
dent's mindsets involving signs of 
overconfidence, and reduced personal 
‘concern towards the virus. 

__ When the first batch of results on 
all on-campus students were reported 
back there was definitive joy and relief 
from many but also some speculation 
that the all negative results were sim- 
ply too good to be true and concerns 
that students aren’t following the rules 
“It is disappointing that people are not 
fully listening to the rules,” said Nate 
Imbergamo ’22. “We need to see the 
bigger picture here,” he added, noting 
that students could all suddenly be 
sent home for good. 

The state of Vermont is doing ex- 
ceptionally well in comparison to the 
test of the nation and at a recent press 

conference the governor welcomed Dr. 
Anthony Fauci, the top infectious dis- 
ease expert on the White House Covid 
task force. He warned that we cannot 
let our guards down now. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont has reported less 


than 10 cases and Champlain College 
just a single case. By comparison, some 
colleges in other states have high inci- 
dence: Outside of the state, The Uni- 
versity of Alabama and Georgia have 
more than 2,300 cases each as students 
returned for this Fall semester. 


Coach Hall, head coach of the swim- | 


ming and diving team, said we must 
take a step back to see what it is that 
we are here for. She suggests students 
should be “making a list of all the 
things that they value”. 
From a psychological standpoint, 

students on campus may be starting 
to act in ways that are influenced by 
arrogance and feelings of invincibility. 
“There are things we can do to prevent 
falling into the overconfidence ‘trap’,” 
said psychology professor Sarah No- 
sek. Her tips include avoiding relying 
on ‘word of mouth’ and avoiding the 
tendency to listen to things that con- 
firm our belief systems--a concept 
known as confirmation bias. Nosek as 
well as many professors that have been 
asked are extremely happy to be back 
on campus. “Being on campus together 
this fall is a privilege and one that can 
change very quickly if people start to 
get sick,” said Nosek. 

Covid Action Network (CAN!) advi- 
sor and political science professor Pa- 


tricia Siplon works with a student led 
program helping to prevent covid-19 
on campus. Siplon emphasizes harm 
reduction which will allow for stu- 
dents to still interact with each other in 
acceptable ways but make sure that the 
risks are limited for certain behaviors. 
“The campus will continue to operate 
on the lower level of risk,” said Siplon. 

Students should simply continue to 
follow the same respectful and worth- 
while practice that they have been since 
Covid-19 was classified as a pandemic 
back in March of 2020. If we come 








SATION BY KE 
together (not physically) as a student 
body we have the power to encourage 
our peers to make the right choices and 
to take those down off their pedestals 
if they begin to show signs of overcon- 
fidence, and letting their much needed 
pandemic guard down. 
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Community honors 42 forgotten soldiers 


By Jessica Johnson 
Staff Writer 


Nestled in Green Mountain cem- 

eteries lies long forgotten historical 
ars of Vermont. In 1860, 152 Afri- 
can American Vermont men enlisted in 
the Union Army and only 83 returned 
home. On Sunday September the 
13th, though it was cold and windy, 
60 Vermonters showed their respects 
to Newell Cyrus Langley, visiting his 
grave site located in Williston at Morse 
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Reg Melrose addressing a crowd at Green 
Mountain Cemetary on Sept. 13, 2020 


at 






Cemetery. 

Civil war reenactor Reg Melrose 
has been participating in civil war 
reenactments for the past 30 years, 
and playing the part of Newell Cyrus 
Langley for the past seven years. 
Melrose has spent years dedicating his 
time to finding the information to give 
Newell and the African American’s of 
the civil war some spotlight. Newell, 
along with every other Vermont man 
of color, could not enlist in the state 
of Vermont. In 1860, Vermont did not 
have a single multi-racial infantry and 
any individual of color would have to 
march to Boston, Massachusetts to fully 
enlist themselves in the Union Army. 
“I walked here for just a mile and a half 
away” says Melrose fully dressed in 
a Civil War uniform and equipment, 

“T can’t imagine walking all the way 

to Boston” he continues. Melrose also 
shared with spectators commonly 
overlooked facts of the civil war. For 
instance, that for every one soldier that 
died in battle there were two more 
that died from other causes. Such as 
diseases that were in other parts of the 
county that the soldiers were not used 
to and the lack of food and nutrition. 

The purpose of this gathering was 
to highlight the life of Newell Cyrus 
Langley, his fellow soldiers and their 
sacrifice. However, this didn’t just stop 
at the soldiers. Melrose also wanted 


to shine the light on Newell’s Lieu- 
tenant and fellow Vermonter E. Henry 
Powell. Powell was from Richford, 
and a University of Vermont graduate. 
He was the Lieutenant Colonel in the 
10th United States Colored Troops 

and served in this position until the 
end of the war, eventually returning 

to Vermont. Melrose wanted to show 
respect for Lieutenant Powell because 
of his foresight and ability to push back 
against the racial borders of his time 
and worked exclusively with people of 
color. 

“T definitely think this information 
is important for most Vermonters to 
educate themselves on” , says Eveyln 
Brayman of South Burlington who 
attended the event, “ I think with Black 
Lives Matter being so much at the 
forefront of what is going on in society, 
that it makes it even more of an import- 
ant message.” she continues. 

Along with Newell Cyrus Langley 
there are 42 other Vermont Civil War 
soldiers of color whose final resting 
place resides in the historical cemeter- 
ies scattered around the state. Though 
their stories might not be widely 
known, on Sunday, Sept. 13 their 
stories were told in hopes to educate 
others, and to reinvigorate interest in 
their storied history with the state of 
Vermont. 








PHOTO BY JESSICA JOHNSON 


Reg Melrose dressed in Civil War reenact- 
ment uniform at Green Mountain Ceme- 
tary on Sept. 13, 2020 
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3 Issues, 2 candidates,1 election 


Three issues that are going to affect students in the upcoming gubernotarial election 


By Kit Geary 
Politics Editor 


Whether you are one of the 429 
students from Vermont on campus, 
or you call a different state home, 
this upcoming gubernatorial elec- 
tion matters to you. The next choice 
of governor will impact your life 
directly as a student in more ways 
than you may realize. Of the pleth- 
ora of issues that candidates are 
focusing on in their campaign three 
have captured students: handling 
Covid-19, the Black Lives Matter 
Movement, and the climate crisis. 


COVID and the ELECTION 
Currently Vermont stands in the 
national spotlight for its handling 
of the coronavirus. Dr. Anthony 
Fauci, director of the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, recently joined Gov. Phil 
Scott’s weekly press conference via 
Zoom and said “I strongly believe 


i that if we do what you [the state of 


Vermont] have been doing in the 
rest of the country...we cannot only 
get through the fall and the winter, 
but can come out the other end 
better off than we went in.” 

Mark Levine was appointed by 
the Phil Scott administration to 
head the Vermont Department of 
Health. This administration could 
continue on or end this November. 
What will happen if Democratic 
candidate David Zuckerman wins 
the election? Will he reappoint Dr. 
Levine as head health commission- 
er, and if he does will Dr. Levine 
say yes? 

“Within the state of Vermont 
there is a definite coherent state 
strategy that the health department 
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is part of, but obviously it comes 
from the government on down, 
there's a respect for science and 
data that really drives the entire 
process,” said Levine. Levine along 
with the other offices of the gov- 
ernor’s administration have been 
working to keep this state healthy, 





lier this month. During his public 
resignation Hughes declared racism 
in Vermont to be a public health 
emergency and expressed concern 
that Mayor Miro Weinberg has 
shown no “ political will” towards 
the subject. Vermont residents are 
looking towards its leaders and de- 


“Elections have real consequences for real 
people, including people who have been his- 
torically marginalized." 


and they have found much success. 
Dr. Levine says he is willing to stay 
on and continue his position as the 
health commissioner. 

“Should Governor Scott be the 
winner he has not said anything to 
the effect that he would break up 
the team. He considers this a very 
team directed enterprise,” Levine 
said. David Zuckerman also has 
mentioned a handful of times, via 
Bernie Sander’s livestreams, that he 
hopes that Levine will be willing 
to hold his position if a change of 
administration occurs. 

“Td let it be known that I’m in 
the pandemic response for the long 
run, I’m not trying to be influenced 
by whatever happens in the elec- 
tion,” Levine said. 


BLACK LIVES MATTER and the 
ELECTION 

Vermont has had its run in 
with racist incidents this year. Black 
Lives Matter Protests have been 
occuring nightly in downtown 
Burlington. Protestors are current- 
ly infuriated with the city’s police 
department. Mark Hughes, a racial 
justice activist, resigned from the 
Burlington Police Commission ear- 


-Jason Duff Lyall, ACLU of Vermont 


manding change and racial justice. 
“Elections have real consequenc- 
es for real people, including people 
who have been historically margin- 
alized,” said Jason Duff Lylall, the 
Executive Director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union of Vermont. 
Across the state there are numerous 
racial justice initiatives happening. 
For instance, on a local level, people 
are calling to have police officers 
removed from Montpelier and 


* Winooski schools systems. Duff 


Lyall says people need to be aware 
of the issues candidates are running 
on pertaining to racial equity when 
they cast their ballots. “Whoever is 
elected governor is going to have 

a lot of work to do to address the 
legacy of racism in the country and 
in this state,” Duff Lyall said. The 
ACLU is a bipartisan organization 
and cannot back one candidate, 
but they are hopeful for a candi- 
date who will implement serious 
change. 


CLIMATE CHANGE and the 
ELECTION 

The Vermont House of Rep- 
resentatives just overrode Phil 
Scott’s veto to the Global Warming 


Solutions Act which requires retail 
suppliers in the state to obtain 75 
percent of their annual electricity 
sales from renewable sources by 


_the year 2032. The catch is that this 


act has a provision that any entity 
in the state of Vermont could sue 
the state Government for failing to 
reach those goals. 

“The greater Burlington area is 
really a national leader in climate 
change solutions,” said Laura 
Stroup, Associate Professor of Envi- 
ronmental Studies and Science. The 
state’s economy is so vulnerable to 
climate change because.the ski in- 
dustry brings in a good deal of the 
state's revenue. Many Vermonters' 
livelihoods depend on a healthy ski 
economy, global warming has been 
and will always be on their minds 
when they head to the polls. 

“Zuckerman is running his 
campaign on a Vermont farmer, 
can- do kind of attitude. On the oth- 
er hand Scott is a Republican yet he 
clearly is willing to hear out issues 
more broadly from both sides,” 
Stoup said. The current times make 
dealing with climate change more 
difficult. The coronavirus has been 
draining states financially and 
Vermont has felt this hit. The victor 
will have to consider.the money | 
that following through with the 
Global Warming Solutions Act will 
take, as well as the fact that there 
lies the possibility of being sued. 

Voters in Vermont are left 
questioning how the next Governor 
will run this state and what issue 
will they focus on? 
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A new way to vote 


By Charles Wilson 
Multimedia Editor 


Why vote for a candidate who has 
no chance of winning? With ranked- 
choice voting (RCV), you can support 

“smaller candidates without worrying 
about throwing away your vote. This 
November, Burlington, VT could have 
chosen to vote on implementing RCV 
_for municipal elections 10 years after 
repealing it. Mayor Weinberger vetoed 
it after it passed the council, taking 
away the people's ability to choose. 
The council failed to override the veto. 
This March, however, the people of 
Burlington may have the ability to give 
this electoral system a second chance. 
On Monday evening, the council voted 
to put RCV on the March ballot. I’ve 
reached out to Mayor Weinberger on 
whether or not he will veto it again but 
have not received a response. 

So what is RCV? Five of the thirty 
students I asked on campus have heard 
of it and two of the five know how it 





44% 6% 





745% 
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works, It’s a style of voting that in- 
volves ranking candidates rather than 
picking only one. Your first choice vote 
will go to the candidate you voted for. 
If that candidate is the least popular - 
and none of the candidates in the race 
have obtained 50 percent of the vote, 
your vote will be given to your sec- 
ond choice candidate. Instead of being 


ical science professor Daniel Simmons 
at St. Michael’s College. “Rather than 
those votes just being lost and wasted, 
we can now look and see whether that 
person has ranked somebody as their 
second choice. If they have, then their 
vote automatically transfers from the 
candidate who lost and gets reappor- 
tioned into the totals according to the 


“The concept behind ranked-choice voting ... is to try 


to get it so that it's more of a majoritarian system” 
-Daniel Simmons Ph.D, professor of political science 


forced to choose the “safe” candidate, 
you can support a candidate who 
might be riskier but shares more of 
your views and values. 

“The way that ranked-choice voting 
helps to ameliorate this problem is that 
it allows for people to be able to cast a 
vote for who they want most to repre- 
sent them in a seat but if that person 
isn’t viable as a candidate,” said polit- 


Ranked-Choice Voting 
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person that they ranked second. We 
keep doing that over and over again 
until we end up with somebody who 
gets the majority of the total vote.” 
“The concept behind ranked-choice 
voting ultimately is to try to get it so 
that it’s more of a majoritarian system 
instead of a plurality system,” said Pro- 
fessor Simmons. I got in contact with 
City Councilor Chip Mason who was 


Round 1 


No candidate received 
over 50% of the vote. 
The votes for the least 
popular candidate will 
be redistributed based 
on each D voter’s 
second choice. 


Round 2 


After candidate D's 
votes were redistributed, 
there is still no candidate 
with over 50% of the vote. 
The process of 
redistribution is repeated 
with candidate B. 


Round 3 


After candidate C’s 
votes were redistributed, 
candidate A has passed 
the 50% requirement. 
Candidate A wins the 
election. 
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involved in campaigns both times IR- 
V[Instant Runoff Voting] was utilized 
in Burlington. “It altered the nature of 
campaigns and candidates took mod- 
erate positions to get 2nd place votes,” 
said Councilor Mason. He doesn’t have 
a problem with the current system, but 
said “If voters want to push [the] mar- 
gin to 50% I would be ok with that.” 

A concern with RCV is the unfamil- 
iarity of the public with a new ballot. 
According to both Professor Simmons 
and the results from previous RCV 
elections in Burlington, historically 
voters aren’t any more confused by 
ranked-choice ballots than the single 
vote, non-transferable ballots we use 
today. “We use what's called a sin- 
gle non-transferable vote,” explained 
Simmons. “That combined with our 
‘first past the post’, or plurality voting 
system, where you don’t need to have 
a majority of the votes, you need to 
have a plurality of the votes,...combines 
to result in what we get as a two-par- 
ty system.” He later added, “When it 
comes down to it, the more that you 
dilute the vote with additional parties 
or additional people, then it becomes 
less and less likely that that person is 
going to represent something close to 
a majority of the public views in that 
district.” 

In Burlington’s 2009 mayoral elec- 
tion, the last election in Burlington to 
use RCV, the incumbent, Bob Kiss, 
narrowly won the election for mayor 
against Kurt Wright, the Republi- 
can candidate, even though Wright 
had a plurality of the vote in the first 
round(32.9 percent). Ultimately, Bob 
Kiss ended the final round with 51.51 
percent of the vote. Regarding this elec- 
tion, Simmons commented “A majority 
of the public in their first choice cast 
a vote for somebody else[other than 
Kurt Wright], and then they continued 
to cast their votes for somebody else... 
until they coalesced around a single 
candidate[Bob Kiss] who won with 
51 percent of the vote.” To Simmons, 
the election seems fair. Ten years ago, 
it was problematic enough to repeal 
RCV. Simmons blames the novelty of 
RCV and a lack of understanding of the 
confusion and controversy. 

Both politicians and the media, 
regardless of their agenda, have a 
responsibility to the people to report 
truthfully on the matter of ranked- 
choice voting. “The problem is it be- 
comes easy in the media for somebody 
who has an incentive to say that the 
election is fraudulent or wrong to try to 
deliberately confuse people on how the 
system is working,” said Simmons. 

Hopefully, by March 2021, the peo- 
ple of Burlington will be able to vote 
on giving RCV another chance. With its 
rise in popularity and the public’s in- 
creased access to information, this style 
of voting may be the new normal. 
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By Victoria Zambello 
Executive Editor 


When news of Ruth Bader Gins- 
burg’s death reached campus on 
Friday, students were already gathered 
in small groups to relax on a weekend 
evening amid the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic. As the news hit each of our phones 
or we learned through word of mouth, 
we raised a glass to the ‘Notorious 
R.B.G.’ We cheered her legacy and the 
rights of women - while promising to 
continue her fight for the voiceless. 
She carried the weight of the world on 
her shoulders and pummeled through 
every obstacle that society threw her 
way. 

Justice Ginsburg was the light that 
helped my generation of women feel 
strong, powerful, and invincible and 
encouraged a generation of men to 
become allies to women. 

If you do not know her story, you 
are missing a huge puzzle piece of how 
your sister, wife, daughter, friend, and 
mother have been able to live the life 
that they have. Without the influence 
of R.B.G on Title IX, female college stu- 


dents’ protection would be diminished. 


Without her persistence, my sisters 
would be denied the rights to have 
kids while working. Without her in- 
telligence, my mother would not have 
been allowed to open a bank account 
without a male co-signer. Without her 
inspiration, millions of young girls and 
women would not have felt empow- 
ered to speak up about social justice 
issues. 
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Nevertheless we 
Why we raise a glass to Ruth Ba 











women weren't valued as lawyers in 
that time. 

“Over a long career on both sides of 
the bench -- as a relentless litigator and 
an incisive jurist -- Justice Ginsburg 
helped us see that discrimination on the 


“Here is what we're not going to do: give 
up. We don not give up he world 


What's the big deal? 

In 1955, Ruth enrolled at Harvard 
Law School at the same time as her 
husband Martin Ginsburg, while also 
‘ taking care of their first child. It may 
sound like a fairly normal accomplish- 
ment to us Gen Z’s, but let’s remind 
each other that she was one of only 
nine women within a 500-person law 
class. Yet, that only empowered her 
more. When her husband was diag- 
nosed with cancer, she responded by 
taking on his law work on top of hers, 
while also raising a child. She gradu- 
ated at the top of her class, just to be 
denied work at any law firm because 


;Ortez NewYork Congresswomen 


basis of sex isn’t about an abstract ideal 
of equality; that it doesn’t only harm 
women, that it has real consequences 
for all of us. It’s about who we are -- 
and who we can be,” Obama said in 
celebrating her in his published tribute. 
In 1974, Ginsburg pushed through 
a decision on the Equal Credit Oppor- 
tunity Act, allowing women to apply 
for bank accounts, credit cards, and 
mortgages without a male co-signer. In 
1973, Ginsburg fought to have women 
on juries. In 1978, she battled for the 
Pregancy Discrimination Act, recogniz- 
ing pregnancy discimination as unlaw- 
ful. In 1996, she argued (and won) that 








F. 
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r Ginsburg 





women at Virginia Military Institute 
should be allowed in the same program 
as men. 

Look around you. Your daughters, 
sisters, mothers, professors, coaches, 
athletic trainers, peers, the list goes 
on to the amount of groups impacted 
by Justice Ginsburg. The list extends 
over to the males side of son, brothers, 
fathers, as she used her intelligence, 
kindness, and hard work to remind us 
why it is part of our fundamental rights 
as humans to have equality and Justice 
for all. 

“Feminism [is the] notion that we 
should each be free to develop our own 
talents and not be held back by man 
made barriers,” Ginsburg said in her 
2016 book, My Own Words. 


Why Do We Persist? 

Another powerful woman, NY Con- 
gresswomen, Alexandria Ocasio-Cor- 
tez posted on Instagram the day after 
Ginsburg died:“Here is what we’re not 
going to do: give up. We do not give up 
when the world needs us the most.” 

“When I’m sometimes asked when 
will there be enough [women on the 
Supreme Court] I say, ‘When there are 
nine,’ people are shocked But there’d 
been nine men, and nobody’s ever 
raised a question about that,” Ginsburg 
said. 

And for that reason, when I sit in 
my town house at I am beyond grate- 


ILLUSTRATION BY ASHLEY DELEON 


ful as I look to my right side and find 

a drawing my friend drew of Ruth 
Bader Ginsburg, reading: “Just another 
powerful woman in the house of other 
powerful women.” 

Thank you for allowing me to walk 
through life with confidence and am- 
bition. Thank you for empowering me 
to never let a man or anyone else tell 
me I am less than I am. Thank you for 
giving a voice to the voiceless. Thank 
you for filling my niece's life with 
opportunity and light. 

Most of all, thank you for being the 
legend who changed the world. 

May your legacy continue to spark 
empowerment throughout the world. We 
will keep your legacy alive. 

We will persist. 


Victoria Zambello is the Executive Editor 
for The Defender. She focuses most of her 
time overseeing her fellow editors’ work 
and guiding them through their creative 
and collaborative process. She is a Senior 
Media Studies, Journalism, and Digital 
Arts major with a minor in Sociology. She 
is a captain on the DII Varsity Women’s 
soccer team and involved in a variety of 
campus initiatives such as: TBC, SAAC, 
and HerCampus. You can most likely find 
her picking up a Starbucks cold brew for 
her jam packed days! 
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Adding color to a bleak pandemic 
How digital art saved me during a NYC pandemic 


By Ashley DeLeon 
Deputy Editor 


I connect with people through 
the art of storytelling. I create stories 
during the silent moments of conver- 
sations when words don’t need to be 
said, and in the sweet moments of 
happiness that we can’t let go. Though 
the pandemic has written a bleak nar- 
rative of grief and tragedy for many of 
us, there is always an opportunity to 
add color to the story. A digital media 
class I took this past spring taught me 
just that. 

On the first day of class, I walked in 
with an open mind and an open heart. 
We often don’t recognize the power of 
openness to opportunity in our lives, 
but it has a tremendous impact in the 
way we view ourselves and the world 
around us. I became open to the stories 
that can be told through images, even 
though I hadn’t been familiar with 
this mode of storytelling before. Time 
progressed, and I developed a strong 
appetite for learning more about dig- 


color palettes and combinations. Even 
though the state of the world would 
point to a grim color palette, there 
were hopeful prospects worth high- 
lighting through bright, vibrant colors. 
Within the crevices of grief and trage- 
dy, there is hope. 

When illustrating, I characterize 
myself into the artwork. I jump from 
corner to corner and slide within 
curves and into corners, being careful 
not to bump into sharp edges or fall off 
of the artboard. I can tap into different 
emotional minds with the swipe of a 
digital paintbrush, bringing memories 
back to life in the ways I best remem- 
ber them. Though the nature of the 
pandemic made me shelter at home, 
in my artwork, I could be anywhere 
at any time doing anything I wanted. 
When we discover a mindspace where 
we can lose ourselves for hours and 
days, sheltering in place doesn’t seem 
so bad. 

Discovering my potential as a dig- 
ital artist wasn’t always easy. Minor 
intricacies spawned dilemmas that 


"Many of us were presented with two 
options- venture in search of a pastime or 
seek control over the uncontrollable. “ 


ital media and artistry. To satisfy this 
hunger, I committed to learning two 
lessons independently for each lesson 
taught in class. Two grew into three, 
four, five, then six. However, it was 
not enough to satiate my curiosity. 

I was inspired by my professor to 
pursue digital artistry more seriously 
after the semester ended, so I ventured 
to explore what my potential could 
be if I dedicated every ounce of effort 
and passion into my work. When we 
are devoted, passionate, and optimis- 
tic, we can surprise ourselves in what 
we're capable of. 
| Inthe midst of worldwide turmoil, 
it could be difficult to stay motivated. 
However, motivation is what pushes 
us forward. Many of us were present- 
ed with two options- venture in search 
of a pastime or seek control over the 
uncontrollable. My exploration started 
during the peak of the coronavirus 
pandemic, but that didn’t stop me in 
the least bit. 

Over time, the happiness and fulfill- 
ment that digital media brought into 
my life had bloomed. While honing my 
craft into the wee hours of the night, I 
learned about my love for color. Color 
can powerfully convey any emotion 
and intermediary imaginable, and by 
exploring different hues, contrasts, and 
tonal values, I learned how to manip- 
ulate a viewer’s emotional response 
to an art piece based on a variety of 


couldn't be solved by a YouTube vid- 
eo. Hours were spent solving the most 
minute issues that seemingly made 

no difference. I found myself wasting 
time by taking the long haul, without 
even knowing there were simpler and 
more effective ways to achieve my ar- 
tistic goals. When hours and days were 
spent on an nonviable piece, it hurt the 
most. Frustration is part of any journey 
in life, but on the other end is serenity. 

It’s easy to imagine ourselves in a 
position where we can supersede the 
expectations we set for ourselves, but 
nothing is more worthwhile than turn- 
ing this into a reality. All this time, I 
had the tools in front of me. All it took 
was openness, optimism, and inspira- 
tion to open my eyes and see. I am in 
a place of fulfillment and happiness, 
always searching for ways to continue 
expanding the creative possibilities of 
my mind. 

With a notebook beside me and 
newfound passion in my heart, ideas 
beam through my mind and flow 
through my hands with ease. For the 
first time in my life, 1 know what it 
really means to be an artist. Now, I can 
share stories and cherish memories 
using more than just words. 
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New update attempts to reduce social comparisons 


By Isabella Davitt 
Associate Editor 


As I was scrolling through my 
Instagram feed, I saw a post witha 
caption regarding a potential update. 
Instagram recently announced, “we 
want your followers to focus on what 
you share, not how many likes your 
posts get. During this test, only you 
will be able to see the total number 
of likes on your posts.” Although the 
update hasn’t affected me yet, I got to 
thinking, are private like counts the 
solution? And if they are, what exactly 
is the problem? 


“You'll be able to see how many 
people liked a given photo of yours 
but no one else will... the idea is to try 
to ‘depressurize’ Instagram, make it 
less of a competition and give people 
more space to focus on connecting 
with people that they love, things that 
inspire them,” said Adam Mosseri, 
head of Instagram. Although this up- 
date would start to change the com- 
petitive culture of Instagram, I think 
Instagram could do better. If Instagram 
really wants to change the way their 
app affects users, they should remove 
likes altogether. 


“The idea is to try to ‘depressurize 
Instagram, make it less of a competition 
and give people more space to focus 
on connecting.» 


Based on a study conducted by the 
UK’s Royal Society for Public Health, 
“Instagram is the social media plat- 
form with the most negative effect 
on the psychological state of young 
people. To establish this ranking, 14 
factors were taken into account such as 
anxiety, depression, loneliness, self-im- 
age, harassment, and the opportunity 
to express oneself,” (Armstrong). 

On average, Instagram users spend 
45 minutes a day on the app, posting 
images and videos, scrolling through 
their endless feed, fanatically liking 
posts, comparing themselves to one 
another. It is nearly impossible to not 
compare yourself on Instagram, as 
well as the number of likes between 
posts. But are private counts enough 
of a solution for the levels of social 
comparison and Instagram induced 
anxiety? And do we need to receive 
“likes” in order to feel liked? Private 
like counts may fix the issue of social 
comparison, but it doesn’t change the 
larger problem at hand. 

Due to the increase in social media 
use, we have become accustomed to 
the constant reassurance of our self-es- 
teem in the form of receiving likes. 
The beloved “like” button is eroding 
our sense of self-worth. As a society, 
we are facing a bigger issue than the 
number of likes received on an Insta- 
gram post. 


-Adam Mosseri, head of Instagram 


Likes are not a necessary feature of 
Instagram. They do not make up the 
purpose of the app, which some users 
believe. Let's face it, the original in- 
tention of Instagram was a platform to 
share photos and connect with friends, 
not to force you to compare yourself 
and question your own self-worth. If 
Instagram wants to make a change in 
how their platform affects its users 
and their mental health, they should 
remove all forms of likes, not just 
public like counts. This would encour- 
age users to pay more attention and 
to connect more with the people that 
inspire them. While at the same time, 
hopefully, gain back self-esteem. 

Although the removal of likes 
would change the nature of Instagram 
as we know it, it would benefit Insta- 
gram users in the long run. “We will 
make decisions that hurt the business 
if it’s good for people’s well-being and 
health,” Mosseri said. Instagram has 
the potential to be an amazing, creative 
platform and sharing network, with- 
out the anxiety and pressure that likes 
create, it just might take a little more 
work. 


Isabella Davitt is the Social Media and 
Visual Editor for The Defender. She is a 
junior majoring in Media Studies, Jour- 
nalism and Digital Arts with a minor in 
Art and Design. In her free time you can 
find her running on the trails, working at 
Queen City Yoga, or painting in Sloane. 
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Controversial tree removal on View 


Declan McCabe 
Professor of Biology 


Sounds made by falling trees may 
or may not be something you have 
contemplated. But you may soon hear 
the sounds of chainsaws felling trees 
on our campus. Before this activity 
provokes any justifiable concern from 
tree-loving members of our communi- 
ty, I thought Id take the opportunity 
to explain the logic of this decision. 

__ The area of lawn across route 15 
from our main campus known as 

“The View”, has for many years been 

a favorite of shutterbugs including 

students, employees, and members of 

the broader community. The spot reg- 
ularly features in the wedding photo- 
graphs of our graduates. 

__ However, in recent years a small 

‘stand of cottonwoods and black 

locust trees has grown up along the 
hillside below the popular vantage 
point obscuring the much appreciated 
Green Mountain vistas. In the coming 
weeks, we plan to remove those trees 
to restore an important feature of our 
campus culture. 

_ Importantly, this decision has not 
been made lightly. Whenever a tree is 
removed, the college weighs the pros 
and cons of the action. On the built 
campus, removed trees are strategi- 








selected to thrive in open conditions. 
These trees provide shade, color, and 
learning opportunities on the tree- 
lined campus we all have come to 
appreciate. 

In the case of tree removal in the 
Natural Area, we consider habitat 
value, diversity of our tree communi- 
ty, carbon capture, and timing of the 
work. Replacing trees in more natural 
conditions includes a combination of 
deliberate planting and natural regen- 
eration by species that self-seed and 
grow well in the varying soil condi- 





In 2012, St. Michael’s College alums, Jeff ’08 and Jenny White ’07, were photoraphed 
infront of “The View.” This is a popular location for many newlyweds in the area. 


tions on site. 

Research conducted by Ethan 
Brookner ‘20 suggests that mammal 
diversity is lower as we get closer to 
campus buildings. The View site is 
immediately adjacent to rt 15 and is 
of lower habitat importance than core 
wooded locations. The tree species be- 
ing removed are common in the Nat- 
ural Area and grow readily in our cli- 
mate. Because we recently transitioned 
55 acres from agricultural production 
to floodplain forest regeneration, the 
Natural Area captures far more carbon 


per month than this small number of 
trees would over their entire life spans. 
We strategically postponed this work 
until after the bird nesting season, and 
the felled trees will be left to lie on the 
landscape providing structural habi- 
tat and shelter for a community that 
includes small mammals, amphibians, 
reptiles, and invertebrates. 

In making our decision, we consid- 
ered topping the trees at a height that 
would clear the view while leaving the | 
lower portions of the trees intact. Two 
factors weighed against this approach: 
1. worker safety, and 2. such prun- 
ing encourages vigorous regrowth of 
multi-trunked trees that would require 
additional work far sooner. 

In the coming weeks, when you 
will hear the buzz of a chainsaw, rest 
assured that just a small number of 
trees is being removed, and that Saint 
Michael’s College students have plant- 
ed a far larger number in the past two 
years. We hope that the entire commu- 
nity will enjoy the restored view for 
many years to come. 

Declan McCabe is a professor of biology 
at Saint Michael's College. He has studied 
aquatic insects since the 1990s, and has 
turned his attention the mammals living 
on our campus. He has coordinated activi- 
ties in the Saint Michael’s College Natural — « 
Area since 2018. 


cally replaced with diverse species 
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By Kaitlin Woolery 
Photography Editor 


Have you noticed students carry- 
ing out the new to-go containers from 
Alliot? The pandemic has drastically 
altered our way of living, especial- 
ly when it comes to handling food. 
Prior to the coronavirus, Alliot was 
known to be buffet style, but with the 


new COVID-19 restrictions in place, 


self-serve stations are out in favor of 
a ‘take-out’ approach. But what to do 


_ with all that packaging? 


“The ideal situation in terms of 


sustainability is to use reusable plates, 


cutlery, and cups, that was simply not 
feasible given the covid restrictions and 
our dining room set up,” says Karen 


throw containers and food scraps into 
the bins outside of Alliot. The bins fill 
up quickly. 

“When we heard about the take- 
out dining model this summer, the 
Sustainable Campus Team advocated 
that all materials be compostable to 
maintain our efforts of living, teach- 
ing, and stewarding environmental 
efforts because it is so repeatable and 
all of a sudden at such a large scale,” 
said Kristyn A. Achilich, professor of 
environmental studies and director of 
the center for the environment. 

Eco-Products manufacturers of 
these to-go containers. “Our products 
can biodegrade in as little as 45-60 
days when disposed of in a compos- 
ing heap where microorganisms, 


“Our own compost facility is fine for food 
scraps, but not for the volume ... we are 
generating. 


-Karen Talentino, professor of biology 


Talentino, professor of biology and 
director of the health science program. 
The take-out food served in envi- 

ronmentally friendly containers was 
the result of discussion after COVID 
policies became clear. This allows 
students to use their meal plans, while 
not overcrowding the reduced capacity 
dining hall. The students are free to eat 
their meals almost anywhere including 
the outdoor seating areas. Students can 


carbon, water, oxygen, and nitrogen 
are present,” their website claims. 

“We could have chosen different 
take out containers, but with the sin- 
gle use plastic ban also going into ef- 
fect this summer, this was an unwise 
message and would have only caused 
a trash problem rather than a compost 
problem,” said Achilich. 

There were a lot of factors to consid- 
er when making the switch to com- 





ompost 





PHOTO BY KAITLIN WOOLERY 
Sodexo workers have new guidlines to follow restrictions that are in place, serving food and maintainig a clean environment. 


postable to-go Eco-products at Alliot. 
“This was a major effort to coordinate 
and involve close collaboration and 
communication with our campus 
Facility team, ResLife, Print & Design 
team, Sodexo team, the Center, and our 
community partner, our waste hauler, 
Casella,” she said 

“We contracted with Casella to 
manage the additional compostable 
containers, because our own compost 
facility is fine for food scraps, but not 
for the volume of compostable contain- 


ers we are generating,” said Talentino. 
It took a lot of effort to provide the 
environmentally friendly take-out con- 
tainers that we see students carrying all 
over campus this Fall. “It all happened 
right before school started so it was a 
heavy lift but we are proud to bring 
this effort to campus at this scale,” 
said Achilich. “We are hopeful that the 
COVID restrictions will not last into 
next semester, but we are looking into 
alternatives to compostables, should 
that be necessary,” said Talentino. 








PHOTO BY KAITLIN WOOLERY 
These sustainable containers, offered in Alliot, allow students to enjoy a meal outside. 
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‘Fires have been closing in on us’ 


West coast students reflect on hometown disasters 


“The fires in my town, Tahoe Ca., have been closing 
in on us. Although my family and friends have yet 
to be evacuated, they have been instructed to stay 
inside due to air quality reaching worse than 200 
AQI. The Lake Tahoe basin received a small amount 
of rain over the weekend which made visibility and 
breathable air a little better.” 

-Magnolia Neu ’22 

Tahoe, Calif. 


“It just rained there a few days ago so the smoke has 
kind of cleared up. But they are getting more smoke 
this week because there are still new fires. Every 
September is like this now and it’s kind of starting 
to look like Mad Max out there...we are lucky to be 
going to a school here where evacuations are not 
regular this time of year. We thought this summer 
was going to be better because last summer was so 
bad, there was nothing left to burn 

-Otto VanDerhouef ’22 

Seattle, Wash. 





“My parents sent me pictures from outside of our 
house in Seattle, WA, and you couldn't see far- 
ther than a couple feet in front of you because of 
the smoke. It just rained so the smoke has mostly 
cleared, but when it was bad they were more afraid 
of the smoke at the time than COVID.” 

-Maggie Taylor ’22 

Seattle, Wash. 
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Who let the dogs out? 


Service dogs rise to the occasion as student stress increases 


By Emma Jane Tagliaferro for Student Affairs. Although, this 
Staff Writer semester, it seems like there are more. 
Their friendly faces and fluffy bodies 

Service dogs play animportant role are a welcoming sign of comfort for 
in many people’s lives. In fact each many students. Dogs offer a wealth 
service dog is unique to their skills and _ of support for students but there are a 
characteristics. There are 17 registered few things these owners have to navi- 
service dogs on St. Michael’s campus gate around. 
said Dawn Ellinwood, Vice President 


PHOTO BY ISABELLA DAVITT 


“I keep him on a four foot leash and stay out of people’s way until people come 
up to me and ask if they can pet him-which has been hard with COVID-19. He 
wants people to pet him and he’s super friendly but I totally respect people 
who are not used to dogs or are afraid of dogs, that doesn’t hurt my feelings. I 
want them to see how sweet and innocent dogs are and he’s the perfect exam- 
ple of that,”said Eliza Masteller ’23 about her service dog, Banner. 








“Trixie keeps me on a routine especially if I’m anxious. It’s nice that I can 
take her outside and walk her, because then you aren’t walking by yourself, 
you always have a reason. I spend a lot more time with her now, I'm max 





PHOTO BY ISABELLA DAVITT 





away from her 2 hours a day so she’s definitely really attached to me but ina 
good way,” said Meg Geshwin ‘21 about her service dog, Trixie. 


“People come up to me and ask if they 


can pet him which has been hard with 
COVID-19." 


Taking care of a pet can be time 
consuming especially for a college 
student, “It’s a little more than what 
people would think: you're balancing 


~ schoolwork and a dog. Honestly you 


need other people. I have really great 
roommates who will take him out all 


-Fliza Masteller '28 


the time. On top of that, it’s getting him 
socialized enough too. He loves people 
so it’s not really an issue. I’m trying to 
balance his needs and my needs at the 
same time,” Masteller said. 
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31 days and counting... (con, 


Black Lives Matter over 
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ASSAYS 


DAILY MARCH DEMANDS 


-FIRE violent cops Joseph 
Corrow and Cory Campbell. 
Ban them from working in the 
country in any police capacity 


ten 


> 
* 
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-REQUIRE ALL 
BODYCAM FOOTAGE to 
be publically available, and 
body camera to be recording 


on all officers at all times. 


-DEFUND the Burlington 
police; FUND healthcare and 
housing for all. 


Daily march from Battery 
Park to Church Street @ 
6:30pm 


For more information, please refer 
to “No justice, no peace” on pg. 2. 
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The Black Perspective hangs this banner outside of City Hall on Church St. for a protest on Saturday, September 19, in Burlington, Vt. 


“Learn about what the Black Lives Matter 
movement means and understand that 
support has to come from your heart.” 


-Mohamed Abdi, founder of The Black Perspective 


“Black Lives Matter 
is not just a 
movement it's a 
lifestyle; to be 
black every day, 
advocating for 
yourself every day, 
and standing up for 
these issues daily.” 





On September 9, this painting of George Floyd 
sits ina small park between S Paul St. and S. 
Winooski St. and can be seen by many as they 
pass throughdowntown Burlington, Vt. 





-TJ Sangré, ‘28 


This Black Lives Matter handmade tapestry hangs outside of the local music non-profit 
organization, Big Heavy World, on Howard St. in Burlington, Vt. on September 9. 





